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dead, and refusing to return, but with the help of a friend
whom he had among the dead the magician contrived to seize
the patient's soul and to hurry back with it to earth.    If the
soul of the sick man is detained in one of the sacred places, the
soul of the magician goes in search of it.    He looks in at all
the likely places, such as burial places, sacred stones, and very
often in the hollows in the trunks of trees.    He adopts the
same means as before.    But if the soul of the patient has been
captured by a spirit of the sea the matter is, as we have seen,
more serious, because the soul of the magician cannot follow
it out to sea.    In this case he again resorts to the help of a
friend.    He goes down to the sea and gets a garfish.   This
he brings back and lays on the patient's navel and waves it
four times round his head.    He then puts the fish back in the
sea.    After that he waits till evening and then falls into a
trance.    In his trance his soul goes down to the shore to the
place where he let the garfish go back into the sea.    There he
waits for his friend, who by and by brings back the lost soul
of the sick person.    The garfish is the fish of the spirit of the
sea, with which he shoots men on the reef.    But if the magi-
cian looks in vain in Rodomana, the sacred places, and the sea,
he concludes that the Winged Serpent must have taken the
strayed soul.    This is the case in very serious sicknesses, and
probably in  epidemics.    In this  emergency the magician
takes the fat of a sacrificed pig (formerly of a dog) and burns
it, and goes into his trance in the evening, and his soul
ascends in the column of smoke to the sky.    There also be
finds a friend to speak for him, and this friend asks the
Winged Serpent to give up the sick man's soul.    He may ask
three times, but if he asks a fourth time and is refused, the
magician must return without the patient's soul, and the sick
man will die, for there is no snatching of the soul possible
in the abode of the Winged Serpent.1
The Kiwai of British New Guinea identify the soul with
the shadow, reflection, or picture. A man can steal the soul
of somebody else by catching his shadow at night in a piece
of bamboo open at one end, which he afterwards plugs and
keeps over his fireplace until he chooses to release the soul.
The owner of the soul will gradually grow thin, and if the
1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the Pacific, p. 243.